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Abstract ^ : " * ' 

Res^rctasrs Jr^e studied iswth competence le5?:els and con^ietence motiva^ 
tion in xchllrrnsiu C<xasp^stssice ndtivatidn is usually assessed in terms 
of cliildJxeh jspairtanedas 3^ for bptimai cognitive thallenge^ 

but acto2Ei saomtanpous pra»^rences in free play Iiave seldom been used 
to asses mdciyatioii.' Ixi ^ct^ conipetence level and cdinpetehce. nk)tiva- 
tibn are insojarable since motivation, as it relates to spohtahebns 
prSereHces, must be assessed .by comparison with measures of skill 
Ccompetence) ievfel. Stsr&saLl studies were retriewei that demonstrated 
Ylow skill levels and free-gylay preferences" could be cidequately compared. 
Re^dts showed that as- age increased preschool children showed more 
prefereistes for tasks at lower levels than their highest possible skill 
levels. Reasons for the developmertai shift in preferences are dis- 
cussed ia terms of dtfxeregt views of play and co^etence.. /e^tioc is 
ne^ed ia assuming thar. cliildren^s cois5>etence motivation is reflected 
in a spdrttanedus pTef^ehce for optimal cdghitive chali^ngei 



_ Conpetence Hotivatibr. 

Competence Hbtivatibh and ehilcifen/s Free-Piay Preferences 
Qiildren, as they develop, ''ciiti be expected to gain more and more 
ccm^tence in^predicting^ contrbllirig^ and iising the ir^ environment . 
They wiii^ for *»ainple,:. develop and use an understCTding of means- 
• end relations, sociai-roie expectations, and the ajizscedents of vari- 
ous- emotions. In investigating such development, soae researchers 
have assessed children's competence in terms of r&e skills involved 

and consequently the skill level readied (see F^cher, in press ; 

■ '"-"^^ ■ _ ■_ 

Goldberg, 1977; Harcer, ih press). In aiidther vein^ researchers have 

been laore concerned with the mbtivatiohal aspects of the development 

of con^petence. (see SqI^^^ 1977; tlarter, 1974, 197S. 1978a; Hunt^ 1965; 

White, ±959, 1968). In the first instance,, a- cosset eht cHi Id is thought 

to be one who deiiibristra le s- s o me s pecific skill or a general pattern of 

skills that are at a level expected for the child's dev el qprnental period. 

In the second instance, a competent child is thougiat to be biie who shows 

intrinsic motivation to gain competence.. The first purpose of this paper 

is to argue that these two aspects— the skill level reached and .the mot i- 

vatit^n for developing competence— are inseparable. An assessment of ' 

skill level is necessary to determine level of motivation. 

In assessing, children's competence motivation, most investigators 

- have used White's (1959) theory of effectance motivation as a. model 
[cigii see Harter's, i978a, systematic refinement or the basic theory): 
This approacH to competence (or effectance) motivation has led to the 

: use of the cbhsxruc?: of optimal cognitive challenge in partially 
explaining the motivational process. A situation of optimal cognitive 
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thsileiage ciia be .defihed as ah acrivitj -jr^riding :5pms. ^thp person ■ 

r:^^* aLt mak es the- ayrxxmal demands o r ^^le^psrsanls '-?t^ of adapting 

.J ^d in?i:egrating th^ new ixxforaaLridn incx. liis ."-^ TJresent scfaCTes 

or skills. Nevertheless, the inpui" is noLrso d^ti^m^^z the person 

faiJLs to binders tand and master it ^ a^jxe^asii^ 5exag::h cif time ^$ee 

_ t ■ . _ 

' . c Ty 1978a) * When people are r s sg -TP ciiaiBje :::2e2^: a£:Siriti^*sl~ they 

52aLjId thfin choose tasks prbvitlih^-^is chaiit aa©^^ ; ^ Sighest level 

c:: which they are capable, thai is x^ tliey ^sre: h. ^atrvated to 

cosroetence. -t^slvs that they s^ pre^mt y w:r7Tn;[gtarmaster or hav^ 

jt- t receaitly mastered should be mDl*. J2ppr^sr4ate iit ^iOTiding the optimal 

l^el of challenge. A prsferoace fol zhes^, ^^^^x^y^l^^r difficult" tasks 

5i?!0uld increase the probability of 5. person, j ^^dicg- jjieasure in: the task 

^r^&i^er, 1974)^ as well is success fiiT^y proc^^sing rrke'maxHnum-amoui^ 

iaxfbrinatibh and thus gainin'g the mostr cb^^t^ncs p^sibie. 

Ixi Wiite*s (1959) original thec^/, he ug^ted that situations apt 

tc^ reflect such preferences and nSiiazstibi; -c^^re thc^se, Jji which external ' 

<Ssmstrai3it Si -goals, and reinf orcei^K:. . wer<»^ a mi^ji^m-' One such situa- 

tiion was thought to be spontaneous: ^^^^^''pi^. Children spend vast amounts 

of time playing. They play at mafc zhingis hapr^n, at language and 

social interactions^ and at pretex^in^^ Si^Sce tfacy spend so much time and 

effort playing, it -^would 'seem that -^.rausr have some important functions 

in children's development • Whitens e^^;«Uiiatibn of the mbtivatioh for cbrapc 

teiice seems to account for much of chii^ittn's free-play behavior; and' re- 

seaiCTers have assumed that through play c&iidren seek optimal cognitive . 

challenges and thus mastery of their ^rnvixafxiacnts and emotions (e.g.. 
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^^run^Ti 1972; ELiis^j 1973; Erikson, 1963:; Mzlizr, 19t>Sj. tlcsweyer, a 
secon d p> ^o$e-^ - ^is paper iS' to arg ue^dgr .cii dldre^ ISae- play 

5^ " • : — — -" ■- - ' ■ = 

prerereiic^s laayzat- necessarily indicate riSrr s^taai ievei^ of conpe- 
' tehee asbtivatibn. > 
A loajot prob: m witii aany- studies of cr^siaeteRce mbtivacrijajn is 
, th;xt it is so di fT--;r iiIt to operatibiBd;l-.y d^^fm^.^ For ex^^e, ^Typi- 
cally a child's ainilxty on several gr^.^- (e.g., arsgEras^. is - 
sccrjjd, aSd ;:hen z=iie child is iLJked^- ^scsss a preference :^r:one of 
the tasks to determine if the child ^rr^te- ^zhe most diffecu: z ome that 
he or she was successful in cbmpietiz^ U farter, 1974, 19^ 197ifai 
I.>78b)- "In these Htiriiesv skill le^ - ir^^lrst -assessed^ aac rheh prefer- 
*^nces are* assessed. Results indicac:^ thaic ciiildren tend to *crer opti- 
plli/ difficult t^^f:s in such limit^^sz-^cfecii^ situations. Sc^ ^a-conclu« 
^ sioihs about mbtivarlon and preferen£^r^-for challenge wouijj iisau impossible 
without 331 indepenrant assessment ter^kill levels iut eveh^tii such an 
assessment a definition bf higJi cbsi^ersEce mctivatibn is sd^a-iiat circu- 
=lar: Motivated ch^ilurei^^ are those w5o* ^erex optiiaally difficult tasks^ 
but preference for difficult tasks is virtually the sole defining cri- 
terioit or competence mdti'vatibri. Additibhal criterion-referenced validity 
is heeded, . v ' 

Regarding th^ possibly function of free play as providing challenges^ 
a more important problem in thefie studies is that the preferences are 
measured "ih a limited^ forced -chbice situation. An investigator cannot 
'say that a child's preferences deSohstrated any motivation or preference 
for optimal challenge in situations where the child was truly free to 
choose kctivities^ i.e.^ ih spbhtahebus free play. 
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-ji a diff^rrcht area a£ research — studies df the developiaenr of play — 
apot^ s^ maj or probie n exists: , ffo deterninatioa ^ actual skill level is 
avaiisae by which to asses's preferences Ce-g->. Garvey^ 1979| N:tedlich^ 
1977j Tyi^icaliy^ children are observed in fr^-play- situations only, and 
thexiasearchers iSist assuie that -what the child ^bws is what tis child is 
c^TTTf^^ of ^ In rliis esse, free-choice preferenciES are assessed sut with- 
out ±adiepex5den^!^ompar^ of actual cbmpetehra in terms* of the highest 
skill levels available -to the child* 

■ ' - ^ 

In both the studies of c^mpeterice 'xnbtiyatibni and the studies of 
free play, information is lacking thr* would alTow the investigators to 
actually determine if children do indeed prefer optimal cognitive chal--' 
iengss in free play. Admittedly, such infpnnation could cbhtribiTte greatly 
to ac uiiderstahdihg of a theory of competence motivation, but in any case 
tlie -pafadigm, based as it is on assessing opti^i cognitive challenge, 

nay lead only to a dead end, as I will attes^Jt to illustrate. 

_- _ __ ■__ % 

Assessment of Skill Levels and Free-Play Prpferehccs 

To avoid loose or circular definitions of a child's optimal challenge, 

investigators should first seek an independent assessment of the child's 

skill or competence level and then observe th'^ child's subsequent^ spca- 

tahebus, hoh-fbrced preferences in a free-play situation- One possible ^ 

tQchnique that we have recently used is, to require children to d'ensnstrate 

some behavior at ear?i step of a predicted developmental sequence in some . 

^_ _ _■<»_ " •_ ____ '■_ 

skill domain and tlieh score the behav^ibrs as pas^s or fail for each step in 

the^ sequence [Watson ^--Fischer, 1977, in press). The "tasks used for each 

step arcf similar to each other except for some controlled aspect of com- 
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. plexity or dxfficuity that is systefflatically 'g?2r-r> -'across the sequence: 

« ' . • " 

r (s« Table . : i 

— . : _ _ z ^ V_ _ _^ _ 

To facilitate children's demonstrations oxr ssai: tas^, an adult 

model first deioonstrates the pretending task cr: smry for 'each step. ' 

After the deaonstiation of each step^ the ajod^- infixes the. child to 

^ demonstrate through imitative pretending his tar iier own task or story. 

Previous research has shown that children, in -^retending^ do net blindly 

mimic a model 's behaviors but selectively imirate only those aspects 

that they ui^efstand^ those behaviors that t5^ can assimilate (Gottlieb, 

1973 J liamick, 1978;- Mcfeii, Pafk^, § Kavanaii^h, 1977; Watson § fischer^ 

- — « 
1977, in press), in addition,^ children use sich modeling as a cue to 

. ~ _ o _ _ _ 

perform behaviors beyond those specifically demonstrated. This method 

of t n ode Jing and imitation does not provide assessments of children's free 

play, but it, nevertheless,, provides assessments of their skills and 

_ _ _ _ ■ : ^ __ _ •_ . ^ 

understanding.. In fact, in one domain--that of language acquisition 

imitation may fall Hehihd spohtaheous production, depending on tSs task 
» 

- - 0 , - 

difficulty (see Bibon;; bighbown, § Hood, 1975; Bloom, kocissano^ § Hodd^ 
1976} . The" main point is that i^nitation is not necessarily .ahead of or 
behind spontaneous production or comprehension. It is simply another 

task requiring understanding. ^ - 

._ _ . . . • . 

With access to these independent assessments of each step in a pre- 
dicted sequence^ we then use scalogram analysis for cross-sectibnal data 
to verify the order of the steps in the sequence (Green, 1956; Fischer, 
Kote'l). If we find that the steps are truly sequentisrl^ then have a 
measure of eacli child's highest level irt the sequence since each child 
•performs on- each task (either pass or fail). 
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In-order to subseqnrotly assess preferences in free play; we have 
chosen tasks that seeo to be' Of interest to nofroi preschoolers, the 
tasks chosen involve rep-esentationai and role-play skills. Of course, 
any one seque.Tce can be used to assess skill level only in the context of 
the specific tasks (e.g., 'role playing ^jiing doctor^, patient, and nurse 
dolls allows assessment of skill level* in . only one area of role-concept 
develbpmentj. Obviously, a- child's skill level- in one domain and under 
one set of circumstances cannot be generalized, automatically to other do- 
mains, but ho study has been able to seaport such, generailizat ions for 
■skill levels or motivational levels in children. .Nevertheless, such se- 
quences make possible some valid assessment of skill levels. 

-SubsequePt to the 'assessment of .skill levels, we observe the children 
iiT; free- play and assess which: steps from the previous sequence they spon- 
taneously demonstrate,, in this phase they are given r.o re'inforceSent or 
suggestions as to what to perform. In this manner ws have both a systematic 
and independent assessment of their actual skill levels and an assessment 
of their free-pl^y preferences (if any) in the. Same^ skill domain. If they 
prefer an optimal cogj.xtive challenge in that domain, tliey should choose to 
perform in free play the highest steps' that, they' had previously dc-mohstrated 
in elicited imitative pretending..- . a.^ 

The Studies : . 

in three experiments, related tasks vwte used'^s' "discussed above to 
assess children's preferences. ' - 

Experiment 1— The pevelopment o£ Agent Use 

First, we assessed the representational skills b£ 36 children, 14, 19, 
and. 24. months of age, in using agents^ of action in early pretendihg (Wat- 
son S Fis<Jieri 1977). (Table 1 gives the combined sequence of all steps 
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' that We pr^icted in the three studies. The first four st^s were. 
Xeited in Study L.) As can be seen in Table 1, we j)r«iictea that cfiildr^-s 
use of agents or sources of action in their imitative pretending would 
-develop -from- W^s^r^ly TEg-sin as an agent of actioiTto It^ ^S^^ 
another agent (e.g., a doll) as a passive tecipeint of action to* (33 sub- * 
stituting a nondiscri-pt object for an agent to (4) evcHtuaily using an-, 

'other agent as an active, independent initiated of actions. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



; As in aii the Studies, each child was tested individually, -«i the 
order of steps modeled was couSterbaianced. After observing a model 
demonstrate a^ll steps in the sequence, each child was allowed to play : 
freely. In this first study, we did not obtain an assessment of child- 
ren's skill levels independent of their free-play preferences, and this 
deficiency reduces the stfehgch of the results. 

Under no pressure to imitate, 32* of 30 children nevertheless fit 
the sequence perfectly and 'demonstrated that the sequence was scalable* 
[Green's Index of Consistency = .58} and age related. More importantly, 
as age increased, chiJ dren -omitted earlier steps while deionstrating in- 
creasingly higher steps [Watsoh 5 Fischer, 19773 . These results indicated 
that very young children did indeed seei to prefer .challenging tasks when 
they were Allowed spontaneous preferences. The children could, ; of-wurse, 
demonstrate a wide ^ange of behaviors besides pretend play, involving agent 
use, but -all but eight children picked up the modeling cues and ex- 
hibited pretend play with various agents. The children did not indiscrini- 
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nantiy or, rajidoinly imitate or choose their free-play activities but " ' 
seemed to prefer tasks at an optimal level of mastery rather thaS easier 



' tasks. 



in a study by Hamick £19783, infants from 14 to 28 mbnth^' of age 
were also fduiKi to discriminantiy imitate behaviors On tasks, that seemed 
to be of iode^ite difficulty rather thai being tod easy or too diffi- 
cult 'fpr them. As age. increased, the ijifrjits chose behaviors modeled 
in increasfhgly difficult tasks. Although this study did not' assess 
true free play, it also lends support to the hypothesis that children pre- 
fer tasks providing an Optimal chcllenge, tasks at the level of their 
highest rastery. - 
Experiment 2— The fi eve t opmcnt of Social-Role Concepts ' ' 

In view of the results first study, we completed a second 

study to test the deVelOp, -. . .- - -iquence of social role understand- 
ing that seemed to be ba^ea or: th - - -vious development .of independent 
agent use (Watson § Fischer, in press). TJje major hypothesis wis that ' 
preschool children in their elicited imitation would demonstrate a scal- 
able, developmental sequence and in free play would cho'bse to demonstrate 
only the highest steps that they t.»re capable Of is already measured in 
elicited imitation. 

Steps 4 through 9, as shown in Table 1, were assessed in this ex- 

perime.1t. Step 4, active other agent , was the lasf step of, the previous ■ 

study. Before children can role play, they must possess ah understanding. 

of agents who can be independent from themselves; Step S, behavioral 

i ' 

role, is a compounding of several behaviors which are associated to form 
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a particular role or category of people- (e.g. , a medical doctor does— - — 

certain things that are eventually repognizSl and associated with the 

doctor rbie by youngs chiidrOT) • ^ . 



with its attendant behaviors^ to aflbther cbmplemehlary role, with its 
attendant behaviors, so that one role. is deteraxned by tlie e:^ectatibns 

« _ ' _ _: _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ 

• and behaviors of the coa^Jlement (see Deutsch S krauss^ 1965). "Hie roles 
' * • • 

— 'now become truly social. Step 7 is simply an expansion bf the cbmpremen- 

«^ _ _ _'_ • _ _^ __ 

_^ tary relations begun in the previbus step. Step 8,., iritersection x>£ 
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roles , is a new combination of two roles for the same agent related to the 
resi)e6tive complementary social roles of another agent (see Chambers § 
Tavuchis^ 1976; Sigel, Saltz, § Rbskind, 19673. Kbw a person can be in r 
_ two roles simuitajnebusiy Xe.gt, father and doctor) ^ and can coordinate the 
e^qpectations from the complementary roles (e^g., daughter and patient). 
Step 9 :is ^^ply ai; expahsibh of the rble iiitersectibhs that were begun 
in the ^previous step.^ ; 

Of -course an Understanding of roles develops beyond this sequence 
^d in other ways hot -included here^ but this sequence represents the 

V " ______ ______ __ 1 

basic structural N:hahges in rble^elatibns that children mtist deal ^ith 
:;tb gain an adult level of competence in their rea|i-world social rela- 
tlons* One would expect, then", children to include in their pretend play 
some practice bf these role relatibns in order to gain mastery bf th^m. 
Jn preliminary, naturalistic ^observations, we did observe play similar 
to all these steps. c ■ 

- We assessed the sKiils of 68 children, hot ^s^d in the previous \ 

• ' " • * ' • • • * - - • ' ■ . • ^ 

study^ who were -divided into five age -groups' with mean ages of i^s, 3, V 
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4%, 6, and 7^ yearsv The modeling and imitation procedure was used as 
discussed previously and was followed by^a period of free play- in which 
the child Was allowed to play at any activity with no constraints of re- 
quests ^ from tile expefxme^^ we obtained independent 

assessments of both skill levels arid free-play prefeferices. 
■ ^ tlie six-step sequence (Steps 4-9) was found to be highly scalable 

: .(Index Of Cbrisistericy = .89)^ arid 65 of 68 children fit the sequence- per- 
fectly. In addition, as age increased, there was a significant increase . 
in. highest step demonstrated. Also, age correlated .76 with highest step 
reached i To summarize^ by 2 years of age most childreri could use agents 
iridepehderitly; by 3 years of age most children cQuld use behavioral roles; 
by 4 yeaf:e-many children could, use social roles; and by 6 years many chil- 
dren could use role intersections^ Thus^ we. had a deveibpmeritally sequeri- 
tial series of steps to use as a basis for cbraparirig subsequent free-play 
preferences (Watson § Fischer, in press).. 

^ Based on the results of Experiment I and. the ^assun^itions already dis- 
cussed^ we piredicted that the children iri free; play would'' x:hbose to per- 
form^ the highest One of tvfe steps that they had pfevidusly dembhstfated 

■" . J' ■ _.• ■ ^ __ ^L__ _ - _ ' ' ' ' 

arid would omit easier steps. This, pattern w^ true for the younger ehil- 

.- _ _* ■ _ ' } s _ - -' - ■ JL' -J - "■- \ 

dreri who demdristrated Steps 4 or 5 drily. (Iri free play* the seqtierice was ^ 

not scalable because of the mariy children who bniitvted easier steps;) , 
However at around 42$ years of age and with the onset of- Step 6 (social 
role)> childreri ISegaxi dropping back in free-play preferences to easier 
tasks than their higliest levels. There was rid sigriificarit^differeriice be- 
tween highest step shown in elicited imitation and free play for chil- 
dreri 4^ -years and younger, but there was a significarit 'difference for 
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6-year-dlds (see Table 2). 

^ Insert Table .2 about here * * 



: From these results a methodological question arises: Is the shift 

• V- > _____ - _ ■ _ ^ 

in free-play preference patterns truly 'developmental or merely an.arti- 

fac:^ of the testing procedure? Perhaps the highest steps were so atypi- 
cal of normal play that no diild would use them in free play. This ex- 
planation does not seem valid because all steps, including step 6 (social . 
role) where the shift to lower preferences began, were "based on role- 
playing behaviors typically observed in children. Wlien Step 6, for ex- 
ample, .was not the highest step possible for a child but was an easier:, 
step^ it was usually not omitted in. free play as it was when it was the 
highest step possible, in fact„:each step was demonstrated by some chil- 
dren in free play. Sin^ily put^ the level of steps that children preferred 
increased with r^le-playing skills; but the preferences dropped precipi^ 
tbiisly at Step. 6 and thereafter did not k^^ pace with assessed skill ^ 
levels. ■ ■ ■ , . 

At least , one- dth^^^^^^ the finding of preferCTces'f^ ' 
bnly moderate skill Ij^vels. Although Harter had originally postulated 
a linear relation between tasks providing optimal challenge and provision 
ofj>leasure, as well as level vOf -preferOT^^ she subse- 
quently extended the linear model to a curvilinear model, in- which "th^e^^ 

ik>st difficult, tasks that a child could solvje ma;^ not be pr^eisred be- - 
cajise of -^tfie. extensive time and effort required for solving thein (Barter,- * 
lS78i). In a> study invbivihg saiagram :pr^^^ (iStSb) foimd a . . 
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■ curvilir>ear relatibiiship betw and difficufay level. Althoagh 

her study did not deal with free^play preferences^ it; .provides support 
for the findings cohcerhing shifts in role -play preferences* 
Experiment; ^-> rthe d eveio^ n rent of Agent Use and Role Concepts 

Another st^istical artifact may have invalidated the results: 
Perhaps the younger children seemed to preferT^eir highest skill levels 
only because the tasJc was a' forced -choice task afterali. Since they had 
so few steps ma.stered and available for their use, th^r had relatively 
fewer choices than- the older children who had irastered several more 
steps in the sequence. This situation would create a. floor effect that 
would inhibit the younger children .from demonstrating lower preferences. 
Instead of asking why the developmental* shift bccurs',^ 
^ ask why -the younger children don '^t show lower preferences as. the oideiv 
chiidfen liad done. This line of reasoning necessitates a change f fbm ' 
the original assua^itibns about children preferring bptiroaiiy difficult 
tasks to cJiildr^^ |)ref erring optimal challenges. 

In a third Experiment i i;hej agent-use sequence and the jble-playihg 
; sequence were combined and tested in children l^ .to 4 years of age to . 

determine -if any floor; eff^^ inliibited the younger children from drop- " 
' ping back^ih pteferences. By adding the lower steps 6f ^|[ent Use to the. 
higher step3 of role play, we attempted, to give the younger childf^ -more 
choices of steps below their- highest levels. 

Tn this" experiment. Steps- 1 through 6 were tested (see-Table 1). 
The same method of assessing skill level by modeling arid eliciting imita- 
'tive pretending of each step was used> and then .free-play p^ • 
were again _ o bs en red . Subjects were 40 children not used in the previous ^ 
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Studies. T.iere were an equal number in each of four age ^bups, with re- 
spective iwah ages of Ih, 2, 3, arid 4 years [Watson S Fisdier, in press); 

Again, the sequence was ?6und to be highly scalable (Index of Con- 
sistency ^ .87)^ and 38 of 40 children fit the sequence perfectly. Xs age 
increasbx!. there was a significant increase in highest step demo 
(Watson ^ Fischer, in press); 

In. free play^ the sequence was hot scalable because of the number /of 

children who omitted easy steps. Nevertheless^ the correlation of high- 

' .]. . . . . . ~ *fi 

est step demonstrated in el,icited imitation and in free play was extreme- 
ly high r(38)=.94, £<.ddl. The only drop in free-play preferences from 
highe st st.ep was at St eT]bi&^±t3ie-laJt step assessed, — Orily-fiA^-cIi^tMren 



did nor play at their Highest step th free play, and four of tiem ^had 
Step 6 as their highest step. 

These results indicate that the shift in preference starting at Step 
6 (social role) vas Hot due to a floor effect. This study also replicates 
and integrates the sequences of the previous studxes and shows that less ^ 
advanced children do indeed prefer their highest levels while more ad- 
vanced children do riot.'. . • ^ 



^ Although these studies are' limited to only a few aspects or a vast - 
range of piiy-beha^ibrs a developmental dbmairis, ^ey provide an example 



bFlTow f fee-play preferences 'can be assessed; Ta ^Sine level a£ ^spon- 
taneous preferences in terms of optimal cognitive cfellenge is simply 



iii5>6ssible without an independent assessment of a chilH»s skill level- to 
use as -a cbiq)arisbn. Otherwise, the concept , of optimal cognitive chai- ; 
lenge becomes :ineaningless. Bepause .an assessment of ai^ivity preferences 
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is based on skill (of coinpetericej levels competence ;inotivat ion in terns 
of preferences is hot s^arate from an assessment ofUdffipet£rice level i 
The two togetiier shbuid define competence 

-Another deficiency of i>ast stu^^ies of motivation; has been the lack 
of assessment Of preferences in f^ee play, in which tite choices are hot 
limitea to few constrained tasks. Only with bbseri^atiori of spontan- 
eous, , non-constrained behavior can Wiite's brigiSai' theory be fu'^ther 
tested 3tnd. refined. - . . . . ^ __' '\ . 

Preferchcfc for ei » aiienge and Conyetence Hotivatibh 

Together these studies indicate that riot all chiidren demonstrate. 
^- . spqntaneousj>referehces in free play for the highest skill levels, avail-^ 

able in their repertoires. One explanation for this lag in' pref efei^^^ 
^ behind highest skilly levels is that older preschool children simply; do 
H not prefer tasks pxovidihg them with ah optimal bogriitive I challenge^ 

contrast to IWiite's and others* suggestions. But this lag! in jjr^ferince 
does not: necessarily demonstrate a lack of competence mptiva^ibm There : 
. are Several related: reasons why children may ^hbt prefer "ojtiman 
. lenging tasks and nevertheless be strongly motivated to develop competence. 
Pirst, with the continuing development of re^reseutatim skills in 
the iate preschool years, children Seem to develop tJie abiiitj' to inter- • 
coordinate two representations [e.g. ,^the two roles coordinated in Step 

":&>rm social roies)X"~this ability all:ows the child greater iis^ of " ^ 
representation OTd greater freedom^ the child has nKjre degrees. of freedom 
■ in the. choice. of ac^ and content [see Fischer, in pre^s)^ T*he o 

children were hot tied to the speeific stories, dolls ^ahd object^ used 
in thet^modeling, and they thus showed more' variation 



Second^ the age changes in preferences may reflect the increasing 

_ - - . . . •, ■_ _ . ■ _ _ _ ' . • 

con^^lexity of free play itseif.: Based on the increased freedom in 

representations i as age increases children's spontaneous preteiiding Say 

be used more and more for working out conflict and -poxnts-d£xonfu^ 

in their immediate social- environment that have- little to do with mastery : 

of the complexities that a particular researcher is interested in. In 

bur studies, children's preferences for challenge may have existed stilly 

but dynamic "and affective concerns may have been more cbmpellihg for the 

' older children than the role relatibhs that we "were trying to assess-. Qne- 

child, for example, clearly showed the sbility tP understand role ititerf • 

sections but in free ^ play used only behavioral roles. Yet^ her stories 

consisted of complex. chains of . behaviors* concerning child birth. Upon 

■ _ ■ " ; J ■ _ ■ _ - _ J •_ ■ ^ _ ^_ ■_ _■ _ : ' J 

later questioning^ she mentioned that she wis" excited" about a neighbor »jho 

was going ~to th¥ lw^it¥r to'have a l>aby. She may well have preferred an 

• I rv ■ ■ ■ . : . . - * '_ 

.Optimal challenge in her- concern with child birth but certainly hot in the 
structure of role relations. In play a:jdiiid may drop back to already 
mastered tasks at one level in order to' shift focus to challengers in some : 
other content area at MOt^her I^el. ixi other words, in any- particular 
. stud^i the res:earcher may hbt be tapping the area of interest to the child 
at that time. Asseising'tite area of * challenge becomes a much more ^if fir 
cult task as children get'dldef and. Kave morer freedom chbbsev-lheir .be-- 
TiaViprs. This problem- again illustrates why children ^s forced chbites of 
preselected -and limited alternatives are not valid measles of actoal pref- 
erences.* ' -. • .. . ^ ' ■ 
.['.''.■ Third> because -of j^an^ the fuhctijDjis of play older cHridreh may- 
simply not preler challenges^ or seek mastery in free-play ^ituapibns where 
they previoiisiy' did as younger children. Play may be -used more and more 
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an escape or rest from tlie demTn placed :upbh them iii school and 
other situations.. Erikson (1963), ?or example, discussed such changing 
functions, of play as people get olcssr*- in fact ^ many adults seem to 

^ecagniz e that^JULttle adult, play is used for mastery attempts. Rather^ 

_ _ . __- ._■ _ _ .__ _ _' _i _ __ ■ :[ _ 

the escape function seems to increase with age. Many researchers think 

.that even for children there are times that they prefer to. process fa- 
miliar and already comprehensible irif on or tasks rather than tasks 
that test the limits bj their cap^L&ii it ies XFi^veii, 1977). 

' A fourth reason- provides a synthesis of the reasons dlscuss'ed. al- 
ready. A high leVel bf cbn5>etehce siems to include 'an efficient chbice • 
of when to mee;: a challenge and tax one's skills and when to save bne*s 
energy aiid allow challenges to gc ^swiSL. It does not seem especially 
adaptive for an individuar to alB^s pxxsviess infbnnatibn and act in a way 
that requires a maximum output bf mergy a^ effort ^ Gompetehce may f e- 
quir* picking. and choosing betwe^ difficult tasks. The development bf^the 
ability to choose and the develc^ent of play as an escape may allow such 

•cbn^^t^ilce to increase. ; 

In several studies. of cbm^ietence motivation and perceived competence, 

_v3triation- was found in what was defin^ as optiitel challenge CHarter^ 197S), 
aiid children were f bund tb show simultaltirously di ffetent levels .of cbmpe- 
t»ice in different skill domains . (Barter, i978a^ iS press; Hint on; Jioie t)\ 
In- describing the chaaiges in cognitive skills in aduitirood, . tabouvie-Vief 
^ifete 3D cbhc^iuded tliat ^adaptation by its very jiature involves a 'trade-off 

bf specialized adaptation in bne context at ISict expense pf failure tb ^ 

J" " - I _ ^ _■_ _^_ ■ ^ \ '_L 

adapt in awotSer* -tnze conpeteice, then; * resqcR^ special i-- 

zatiasr.and certainly a fireedom from every little situational demand that 
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arises. As Srbufe (1979) has argued, only by viewing a child's total - 
functioning can ^investigators ^ss^ss the child^s adaptability andlrohercncei 
The concluding point of this discussion is that a preference for 

_ _ _ _ _ _ . • . _ _ ■_ ! ^ » 

optimal cognitive challenge may not be ait adequate or useful reflection 
(i.e.^ operational definition) of cbmpetaice mo^tivation, even when it is 
adequately assessed, espcciaiiy in older preschoolers. Cdmpetence motiva- 
. tion may or may not include preferences for challenge in any particular 
task> and- it Seeas highly unlikely that any researcher could control a 
child's entire r^ertbire to •the extend necessary to know if the child pre- 
ferred an optimal challenge. While this conclusion seems laced with pes- 



simism, this problem nevertheless exists. In axgr case, a slight shift in 
bur view of what competence is, in relation to competence motivation, 
could lead to a greater understanding of its development. 
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table i . - ^ - . 

► . > si; . 

Combined Sequence of Agent Use and Social Role Coiicept^ih 

■ * - . *■ ' * 

ExperiSehts 1 through 3 



i; 

3. 
4. 



S. 



6. 



7. 



Skill 



Self as Agent 



Passive Other Ag«»nt 
Passive Substitute Agent 

Active Other Agent ^ 



Behavioral Role 



Social Role 



Role %<ith Two 
Con^lementary Roles - 



Modele d Behavior 



from an empty cup^ 
Experimenter feeds doll with cup, 
Experimaiiter feeds blck:k that is 
substituted for a person or d&lL. 
Experimenter pretends that a doll 
picks iq) cup and. drink's as if.it 
were actiially' carrying out the 
action . - - 

Experimenter pretends; that a doc- 
tor-doll uses a thermometer and 
otb laryngoscope and thus acts as 
a doctor. 



Experimenter ^pretends that* a doc- 

^' ^ ' ' - ■ .:: . / 
tbr-dbll interacts :with and ex- 



amines , a patient -doil Vi5i6,is sick^ 
Experimenter pretends that a doc- 
tor-doll ^ appropriately interacts^ 
with a patient -do II and a nurse- • 
doll. Ail dolls respond appropTx* 
ately to each other. " - 



V \ 

A ■ ' 

\ 

■ \: 




\ 



intersection of Social 



Intersection of Sdcial 
Roles with Multiple Com- 
plementary Roles 
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Experiiiehter pretends tfiat'a 

abll -is simaitaneoi^ ^ bo th a 

doctor and a father for another - 

doll who is simultahebusly both 

his patient and daughter. Both 

dells respond appropriately in 

their roles, 

"NExperimehter pretends that a 

doll is simultaneously a doctor^ 

\- _■ ■ ■ • * 

father i and husband •for one doll 

who i^ his patient and dMghter' 

a^d for another doll who is the 

patient's mother aiid the doctor 

wife. All dolls respond applropri- 

ately in all rolesi 



Note: For details of sequence, see Watson § Fischer (1977^ in press).. 
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Table'2 

Jfean Highest Step Demonstrated by Children' 
: . ■ at each Age in B^eriment .2 



Age ^ih years? 
3 • 4J5 



7Js 



Assessment 
Free Play 



3.5 
3.5 



4.9 
4.8 



5.9 
5.6 



7.2 
6.6 



9.0 
7.2 



■9. 
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